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A STERN CHASE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 





THE THIRD PART. 

CHAPTER III, JULIAN’S EVIL GENIUS, 
; Mr. WYNDHAM’S rooms were situated 

advantageously for his business, that of 
4 money-lending, in « fashionable street off 
i Pall Mall. They consisted of a commodious 
4 first floor ; they were furnished in a com- 
* fortable style, inclining to the solid, and 
not affected by the rag-and-platter fashion 
} of recent years; they were eminently 
| decorous, and not cull. These rooms did 
not wear the sort of aspect that immediately 
reveals the character and pursuits of an 
| occupant, and in this respect they were 
like the outward semblance of their owner 
‘himself. There was nothing remarkable, 
certainly nothing mysterious, about Mr. 
Wyndham, and yet, for a man living in the 
j busy world of London, and doing a satis- 
factory amount of business in a tolerably 
fair way—or, at all events, in a way that 
* had not hitherto brought him into trouble— 
' singularly little was known about him. 
| There was, in fact, only one person of his 
j} acquaintance who could have told any 
whom it might concern that the well- 
preserved, well-dressed Mr. Wyndham had 
once called himself James Willesden, had 
lived by precarious employment in the 
i} lower walks of journalism, and had been 

on a certain occasion hardly distinguishable 
4 from a tramp. 

The earlier experiences of his life had, 
no doubt, been hard ; he had learned in 
the school of self-earned poverty and pri- 
vation that which certain natures never can 
ordolearn—how tomake the most of a really 
good chance when it offered—and he had 
i] secured himself against the material ills of 
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life by a sedulous course of money-gettin 
ever since one daring venture had meoien 
him with tools wherewith to practise what 
Captain Wragge calls “human agriculture ”. 
Mr. Wyndham’s methods were, however, 
simpler and more avowable than those of 
the proto-typical “ agriculturist”, probably 
because he possessed the immense advan- 
tage of having started with capital, in the 
first place; and, in the second, because 
caution was also among the well-learned 
lessons of his life. He was content with 
small things in the early days of his trans- 
formation from Mr. James Willesden, of 
nowhere in particular, to Mr. John Wynd- 
ham, of Plutus Place, Pall Mall. 

It is probable that seldom in the history 
of money has any sum been made to increase 
and multiply more largely, than the five 
thousand pounds which Lilias Merivale had ¢ 
paid for the information sold to her by 
James Willesden, and for the possession of 
Hugh Rosslyn’s child. The man’s plan had 
proved perfectly successful ; he had never 
been seen or heard of since he handed over 
the child and the papers by which his 
statement was proved, to Lilias, in the 
general waiting-room at the London Bridge 
Station. Until ber remembrance of him 
grew dim with time, and the secure custom 
of her darling’s presence, she had suffered, 
as her characteristic sensitiveness rendered 
her capable of suffering, about things long 
past; from the horrid recollection that the 
woman whom Hugh had loved had been 
in this man’s power—had been his 
wife ; but of late he never crossed her 
mind at all. She might have met him 
anywhere, any number of times, at a period 
much nearer to the James Willesden epoch 
of his existence than that at which her 
eyes really did rest unconsciously upon him, 
and not have found a chord of association 
struck by the sight of Mr. Wyndham. 
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He was equally safe from recognition by 
Colonel Courtland, who, in addition to his 
naturally indolent and incurious way, had 
taken it for granted that the man who had 
come to Lilias with so strange, yet true a 
story, and stipulated for secrecy until he 
should have had time to get away, was 
gone out of the country for good or ill 
with his price—its amount Lilias had not 
divulged—and was a person to be hence- 
forth dismissed from the memory of all 
concerned. Before Mr. Wyndham settled 
down to the doing of a satisfactory business 
in usury at his rooms in Plutus Place, he 
had turned over his capital more than once 
or twice, in ways with which this story is 
not concerned, and by the time he was 
installed in these comfortable quarters, 
Colonel Courtland would have been as little 
likely as Lilias to have recognised him. 
He had never resorted to any disguise ; he 
had trusted with well-placed confidence to 
the effect of time, the change of abode, 
and the influence of easy circumstances, 
good living, and good clothes. 

In one instance only had he been out in 
his reckoning. It chanced that, at a time 
when things were going very well with 
Mr. Wyndham, although he had not yet 
attained to Plutus Place, he found himself 
in need of legal advice, and was recom- 
mended to put himself into the hands of 
Messrs. Vignolles and Jackson, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Shortly afterwards, a young 
gentleman from the office of that highly 
respectable firm called, as the bearer of 
a confidential communication, upon Mr. 
Wyndham, and a mutual recognition 
ensued, Julian Courtland could not be 
mistaken in the identity of the man with 
whom he had played cards at a public- 
house at Choughton—having secretly got 
out of his uncle’s house at night—while the 
man’s wife still lay unburied, and Mr. 
Wyndham was, for once in his life, startled, 
when he found himself confronted by an 
eye-witness to one of the discreditable 
incidents of his former career. 

The difficulty was formidable, but a 
timely recollection of the circumstances 
under which he had met Julian Courtland, 
and the indications of the young man’s 
weakness of character which he recalled, 
came to his assistance—Mr. Wyndham’s 
memory was of the pigeon-hole order, 
and he could generally find anything 
he happened to want among its stores. 
He had no great difficulty in striking 
up a friendship with Julian, whose first 
unaffected, spontaneous impulse was to 





wonder at and admire the cleverness of the 
transmogrified individual before him, and 
to envy his good luck. It was natural to 
opine that Julian Courtland, if he did not 
actually want money, could “do with” more 
than he had, or had any legitimate way of 
acquiring, and a loan, airily proposed by 
Mr. Wyndham after some jocose supposi- 
tion as to the young man’s notions of 
“‘ seeing life”, and with a well-acted pretence 
of having nothing on his own part to 
conceal, was accepted with fatal facility. 

From that hour, not only had Mr. 
Wyndham nothing to fear from Julian Court- 
land, but he found his young friend very 
useful. Under Mr. Wyndham’s auspices, 
Julian saw life more variously and exten- 
sively than he had hitherto done, and 
if not very seriously at his own expense, 
that was because he brought a good deal 
of grist to a mill which ground “exceeding 
small ”, 

Julian Courtland moved in good society, 
and was a favourite, as his good looks, his 
good nature, his good manners, his remark- 
able and highly-cultivated musical talents 
entitled him to be. There was, however, 
a seamy side to his life, and at their 
first meeting, when he was only a boy, he 
had turned that side out to the keen eyes 
of James Willesden, who had marked with 
a cold and cynical pleasure the tendencies 
of the nephew of Colonel Courtland, of the 
man who at least guessed what Willesden’s 
treatment of his wife had been. He after- 
wards dismissed Julian from his mind, with 
the brief prediction, ‘ He’s safe to go to 
the bad, and not to be long about it,’ and 
had never thought of him again (not even 
in the moment of his disconcerting dis- 
covery that his transaction with Lilias 
could not be kept from the knowledge of 
the Courtlands) until he recognised him in 
the smart young gentleman just out of his 
articles, and about to become a partner in 
the firm of Vignolles and Jackson. Mr. 
Wyndham found out before long that the 
ambition of Julian Courtland was not to 
be, but to seem, all that he was expected to 
be, by the Colonel, who possessed the un- 
worldliness and simplicity of mind which 
distinguish many brave soldiers, and as 
Julian made a better decoy by preserving 
appearances, he did not deride or subvert 
that purpose. He merely maintained a hold 
on his young friend by keeping a large 
debt (for which Julian had given him a 
tenfold equivalent by the introduction 
of eligible borrowers in temporary diffi- 
culties) hanging over his head, while he 
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secured ascendency of a different kind by 
his superior knowledge of the world—that 
is to say, the worst part of it—and his past 
mastership in vices in which Julian was 
by comparison a mere dabbler. 

Mr. Wyndham was so genuinely indif- 
ferent to the fate of his dead wife’s 
daughter, after he had speculated to so 
much profit in that apparently unremune- 
rative burthen, that he did not allude to 
her in talking to Julian, nor did he ask 
him any questions about Miss Merivale, or 
the progress of events at The Quinces. 

The child was a growing-up girl, and 
Miss Merivale had not married. These 
two facts made the sum of his knowledge. 
He had not even cared to ask Julian 
whether mention was ever made in his 
hearing of the means by which the 
mystery of Hugh Rosslyn’s fate had been 
dispelled at last. Mr. Wyndham had no 
retrospective sentiment, even of the cynical 
kind, and, except in so far as it behoved him 
to keep touch with matters which concerned 
Julian, so as to control any attempt to 
break his bonds, was quite incurious about 
him. So long as he was available for Mr. 
Wyndham’s purposes, and obedient to his 
behests,; Julian might be anything else he 
pleased, and, as that genial gentleman 
again expressed it in his thoughts, “go to 
the devil his own way, provided he did 
not go there until he (Mr. Wyndham) had 
done with him.” 

In the course of certain transactions 
between Mr. Wyndham and his young 
friend, involving the transfer of money 
from the pockets of the latter to those of 
the former—for there was between them an 
ever-pending question of the payment of 
instalments—the money-lender discovered 
that Miss Merivale had come to Julian’s aid 
more than once. The effect of this dis- 
covery was to make him think once more 
about Miss Merivale, and descry a pos- 
sibility of again making his wife’s daughter 
useful, without perpetrating any such 
breach of his covenant with Lilias as could 
be detected, or even suspected, by her. It 
was a notable notion which he cherished in 
silence until he had dexterously extracted 
from Julian all the information required 
to make him quite sure of its value and 
feasibility. He had, however, somewhat 
alarmed that young gentleman by his 
questions, which made him apprehensive 
that his secretly-dreaded master, grown 
reckless by impunity, might be contem- 
plating the experiment of making him 
introduce him at The Quinces. 





Subjected to a close examination respect- 
ing the relations of Miss Merivale with Miss 
Rosslyn, the amount of Miss Merivale’s 
fortune, and what she intended to do with 
it; the appearance, manners, and proclivities 
of Miss Rosslyn, and his own position with 
both ladies; Julian had answered with equal 
candour and surprise that he should be so 
closely interrogated on a subject never 
previously approached. Julian’s replies 
satisfied Mr. Wyndham on all the points 
he had proposed to investigate—on none 
more fully than the extreme improbability 
that Miss Merivale would ever marry (she 
always seemed to Julian, he declared, like 
a widow with an only daughter), and he 
then dropped the subject. It was, how- 
ever, only to apply himself to the ripening 
of the pear. 

Julian Courtland had about this time a 
singular run of ill-luck, and by a succession 
of follies he had fastened Mr. Wyndham’s 
yoke more securely than everupon his neck, 
and increased its weight. In Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s opinion the pear was now ripe—he 
proceeded to pluck it. 


“You're a little late,” said Mr. Wynd- 
ham, with a wave of his cigarette towards 
a timepiece on the mantelshelf, when Julian 
Courtland presented himself according to 
the appointment made on the previous 
evening. 

Julian looked at the dial with sullen 
carelessness, and said, as he dragged a 
chair into a position which would not leave 
his countenance fully exposed to Mr. 
Wyndham’s scrutiny : 

“T dare say it does not matter. You 
don’t seem very busy. The birds that 
hop upon your limed twigs are not early 
ones.” 

Mr. Wyndham smiled, and let the im- 
pertinence pass. It was not his purpose 
to quarrel with Julian yet. 

“Well, well,” he rejoined, ‘“‘now that 
you are here we will not waste time.” 

He rose, threw his cigarette into the 
fireplace, suddenly faced Julian from the 
vantage- ground of the hearthrug, and 
assuming the business-like tone which the 
young man hated—the tone with which he 
always went into the account between 
them—asked him point-blank what he 
meant by the affair of last night. 

“What affair? I don’t understand 
you?” 

“ You understand me perfectly. But I 
will change the form of my question if 
you like. What do you mean by bringing a 
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girl like that to a place where you may 
be-seen and reported on by scores of 
people, and where you actually did narrowly 
escape being seen by Miss Merivale and 
Miss Rosslyn ?” 

“ A girl like that!” An angry glow 
suffused Julian’s face. ‘‘ What do you know 
about her?” 

‘Enough to convince me that you are 
not playing on the square, Courtland. 
Miss Denzil is arespectable young woman, 
and she believes that you mean to marry 
her. You need not get into a rage; she 
did not reveal the secret; I merely put 
it to her as a fact of which I was aware— 
in the character of confidential elderly 
friend. Her ignorance of the world is 
stupendous, and her confidence in you is 
infatuated. But we will come to the con- 
sideration of her by-and-by. What I 
want to know first is, why in the name of 
all that is foolish you did not admit that 
you were in a difficulty of this kind, when 
we made our recent friendly arrange- 
ment ?” 

Julian made no reply, but looked still 
more sullen. 

“T see,” said Mr. Wyndham, after a 
pause, “you thought you could dodge it. 
That’s so like you—so perfectly useless, so 
purely silly. You can’t dodge it, my good 
fellow, because dodging it means dodging 
me, and if you don’t know by this time 
what your chances of doing that are, you 
must be much duller than I take you for. 
The case between us does not require to 
be re-stated, and I’m not going into figures ; 
we did all that too lately. You know best 
whether it would or would not ruin your 
position in your brand-new profession, 
and finish you with Colonel Courtland, who 
has found out a good deal about you 
already, if the papers which you and I 
went over so lately were to be laid before 
him with a view to a settlement.” 

* There are two sides to the case,” said 
Julian, whose nervousness contrasted 
strongly with Mr. Wyndham’s composed 
mien and mildly-argumentative tone ; “ and 
one of them is your look-out, you know. 
If you go to my uncle about me, you shall 
go in your own name, and as an old 
acquaintance,” 

“So! Sits the wind in that quarter? 
And suppose I did call upon the Colonel— 
with your ‘dossier’—in my own name, as 
you say, what then? Has he never seen a 
man who has risen from the ranks, do you 
suppose? And what is it to me whether 
he knows me or not ?” 





* You know best ; I don’t know at all. 
Only I always thought you must have some 
reason for keeping Willesden dark—all 
that about Miss Merivale and the child— 
or you would not have been so careful to 
do it.” A dark scowl crossed the face 
of the listener; but Julian could only 
keep up his defiant recklessness by avoid- 
ing Mr. Wyndham’s eye, and therefore did 
not observe the look. “I don’t know a 
great deal about it myself, but I have heard 
my uncle say it was a rascally transaction, 
and that Willesden dared not have tried 
it on with a man; so that I should think 
you would not care to be identified with it 
—that’s all.” 

“You really are mistaken in that con- 
clusion, Courtland. I care little for the 
good or bad opinion of my neighbours, and 
no more for Colonel Courtland’s than for 
any other man’s. But what has all this to 
do with the fact that you are my debtor to 
a large extent in a number of transactions 
which, however the Colonel might regard 
my share in them, could only strike him 
in one light with respect to you? Does it 
alter the fact? Does it modify the situa- 
tion, which is, briefly, that I am resolved 
to have my money, and that you have got 
to payit? Don’t youthink you had better 
drop this childishness, and stick to the 
point ?” 

“ What point ?” 

“ The point of your having undertaken to 
reward the ingenuous attachment of Miss 
Rosslyn by marrying her, and to pay your 
debt to me out of the handsome fortune 
which you will certainly get with her. The 
point of your being all the time secretly 
engaged to another girl, and running the 
risk of ruining your chances with Miss 
Rossiyn by being seen about with her 
under circumstances which you cannot 
explain. Come, Courtland, you must get 
off the horns of the dilemma somehow. 
Do you, or do you not mean to carry out 
your agreement? If you do not, I shall 
be glad to know when you propose to pay 
me my money. With the ‘how’ I have no 
further concern.” 

Mr. Wyndham resumed his seat, and 
waited for Julian to speak. He waited in 
vain for a short time, and then Julian, 
still with his head bent and his eyes down- 
cast, said in the tone of one vanquished: 

“You need not be so hard on me; 
it’s all true that you say. You've got 
the upper hand, and you'll keep it. I 
dare say I should do the same if I were 
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you. 
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“ Of course you would.” 

“ Well then, I'll tell you about it. I 
have known Miss Denzil for two years. 
Her father died long ago, her mother is 
just one year dead. I met her at a small 
evening-party, where she was playing for 
dancing, and found out that the mother 
was a music-mistress, and the girl also a 
teacher of music, but in a very small way— 
second-rate schools, and that sort of thing. 
They lived in lodgings at Pimlico, and 
at first it was the music they treated 
me to that took me there. I got pupils for 
the mother, and I a 

* Fell in love with the daughter. 
blame you for that. Go on.” 

“The mother was the nicest woman I 
ever knew, and the least worldly-minded. 
She had seen many evil days—indeed, but 
few, I fancy, that were not evil—but she 
was always cheerful and hopeful, and she 
thought all the world as good as she herself 
was.” 

“ Very pretty ; but the daughter, if you 
please. The young lady who might have 
spoiled our game last night, if it had not 
been for me.” 

“T am not going to talk to you about 
the daughter. I don’t think you would 
understand me if I did; it is not in your 
line. You drew your own conclusions 
quite correctly last night. The mother 
died satisfied in the belief that her 
daughter would be my wife. She knew 
nothing about my family or my em- 
barrassments; but when she was gone 
I told Miss Denzil a part of the truth.” 

“Which part, I wonder,” thought Mr. 
Wyndham. He said: “And she was 
reasonable, and satisfied to wait until the 
sky should clear? I understand. Of 
course she’s all perfection and you are 
all devotion, though your ordinary mode 
of life is inconsistent with that notion, 
to say the least of it, and you were not 
too hard to persuade into our arrangement 
of the other day.” 

Julian turned on him with an angry 
oath. 

‘Not too hard to persuade! Not too 
hard when you’ve got me in your grip, and 
can grind me to powder when you like. 
I wish I had cut my throat before I ever 
stood in with you.” 

“ No, you don’t, Courtland—not really, 
you know, because if you did there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t cut your throat 
now. You wouldn't be troubled much by 
the fear of posthumous revelations, I 
fancy. Look here,” he added, dropping 





I don’t 





his sneer, and turning savage with in- 
tent, “let us have done with this! You 
have acted the part of a fool in deceiving 
me as you have done. I am sorry for this 
girl ; but she would have nothing to thank 
me for if I were to let you marry her, 
and repent in the sackcloth and ashes of 
exposure and poverty. Besides, I have 
myself to think of, and not her. You will 
have to keep to your compact, Courtland, 
or take the consequences. I have a pretty 
clear idea of what they will be, but I have 
no doubt yours is a much more accurate 
one. Iam not your only creditor in many 
kinds, and I have yet to see or hear of the 
man who has ever made a clean breast of 
all his debts.” 

“She is the truest and best girl in the 
world,” said Julian Courtland, ‘“‘and it will 
kill her.” 

“Not a bit of it. Besides, you should 
have thought of that before you agreed to 
marry Miss Rosslyn ; the other dear 
charmer was just as true and as good then 
as she is now; but you were feeling the 
turn of the screw. Consider it turned 
now, if you please. And remember also,” 
added Mr. Wyndham sternly, “that you 
have no time to lose. I can’t trust you, 
you know, an inch farther than I can see 
you, and, therefore, I mean to keep you to 
the letter of the bond.” 
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NOTHING, at first sight, seems easier to 
anyone desirous of settling in London than 
the selection of an abode suitable to his 
means and tastes, the only apparent diffi- 
culty being the necessity of deciding 
between the many eligible opportunities 
open to his choice. Are there not houses 
to let in every street, and accommodating 
agents, almost as numerous as_ the 
specialities over which they preside, with 
lists as long as Leporello’s catalogue, and 
ready to supply at the shortest notice the 
wants of the perplexed applicant, who, 
amidst such an embarras de richesse, finds 
himself hopelessly at a loss which way to 
turn? These obliging intermediaries have 
at their disposal—at least, so they profess 
—exactly what you seek, whatever your 
requirements may be, and complacently 
enumerate the various items on their books, 
beginning with mansions in Belgravia and 
bijou residences in Mayfair, and—if these 
temptations elicis no encouraging response, 
or, in other words, if the fish doesn’t rise 
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at the fly—gradually subsiding into an 
eloquent eulogium of the quiet respecta- 
bility of Wimpole Street, or the suburban 
tranquillity of a semi-detached villa in West 
Kensington. 

We will suppose that at length, armed 
with half-a-dozen cards authorising you to 
inspect the different localities, and in a 
rather bewildered state of mind, you start 
on your expedition, and after the usual 
series of disappointments, discover some- 
thing which, as far as price and situation 
are concerned, suits you sufficiently well. 
Naturally distrusting your own inexpe- 
rience in such matters, you decide on 
engaging a practical surveyor to test the 
solidity of the building by prodding the 
walls and minutely examining the state of 
the floorings ; and, on receiving a favour- 
able report, conclude that you have done 
all that is necessary, and finally close the 
bargain. The lease once signed, and your 
installation effected, the chances are that, 
unless you are exceptionally fortunate, 
you will find that in your anxiety to settle 
down, you have unaccountably overlooked 
certain possible drawbacks, by no means 
conducive to your comfort as a householder. 
For instance, you cannot tell whether your 
chimneys smoke or not until you have 
tried them ; nor is the question of drain- 
age likely to suggest itself to your mind 
until you are unpleasantly reminded of its 
importance as regards the salubrity of 
the neighbourhood by a visit from the in- 
spector of nuisances, and the consequent 
necessity of disbursing more than you can 
conveniently afford in payment of the 
plumber’s bill. 

Minor evils which have hitherto escaped 
your notice gradually assume the shape of 
insupportable annoyances ; if the house 
inhabited by you is an old one, the lower 
part of the premises is probably overrun 
by mice, and swarms with beetles. Should 
it, on the contrary, be of recent construc- 
tion, the thin partition wall separating 
you from the adjoining tenement will 
ensure you the full enjoyment of whatever 
vocal or instrumental tortures the young 
ladies on either side may periodically in- 
flict upon you. It is, moreover, quite on 
the cards that the street selected for your 
residence may be the favourite resort of 
barrel-organists and kilted bagpipe-droners 
—nay, you may even have unwittingly 
pitched your tent on the direct line of 
march hebdomadally patronised by the 
Salvationists, an unkindly freak of fortune 
on the effects of which, out of consideration 





for nervous temperaments, we forbear to 
dwell. 

There is a still more unpleasant con- 
tingency—happily of unfrequent occurrence 
—to which it is not impossible that the 
house-hunter may at one period or another 
be exposed; and we cannot better illus- 
trate it than by the following reminiscence 
of what happened in Paris some five-and- 
twenty years ago: : 

A middle-aged Englishman and his wife 
—we will call them Nugent—had a liking 
for the gay city, and having no particular 
ties attaching them to their own country, 
decided on looking out for a suitable abode 
in a central situation, where they might 
pass the remainder of their days as agree- 
ably as a moderate income without encum- 
brance would enable them to do. The 
Empire was then at the height of its 
splendour, and as a natural consequence 
unfurnished apartments were scarce and 
dear ; so that for some time the couple in 
question failed to discover anything within 
their comparatively limited means. At 
length, however, while pursuing their in- 
vestigations in the quarter of the city 
immediately behind the Madeleine, they 
came upon a freshly-painted house, at the 
door of which hung the desired announce- 
ment, “ Appartements 4 louer,” and ascer- 
tained on enquiry that the premises, 
having recently been ‘“‘fraichement décorés” 
from top to bottom, were entirely unoccu- 
pied, and that any suite of rooms they 
might prefer were at their disposal. 
* Besides,” added the concierge, who acted 
as cicerone, ‘‘ if monsieur and madame are 
not already provided with furniture, the 
second-floor would be just the thing for 
them, as it is quite ready for their recep- 
tion, and everything in it would be dis- 
posed of at a very reasonable rate,” 

“We may as well see what it is like,” 
said Mr. Nugent to his wife, as they as- 
cended a smartly-carpeted staircase pre- 
ceded by their guide ; “if it suits us, and 
the price isn’t too exorbitant, it would save 
us a world of trouble.” 

On reaching the second-floor landing, the 
concierge unlocked a door facing the stairs, 
and ushering the visitors through a small 
ante-chamber into an adjoining apartment, 
threw back the outside blinds, and dis- 
closed so bright and elegantly furnished a 
room that Mrs. Nugent could not refrain 
from an exclamation of delight. Every- 
thing was in the best possible taste ; the 
curtains were of rich damask, and the 
carpet, sober in hue, and evidently the 
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product of a Persian loom, was deliciously 
soft and yielding to the feet ; while “poufs”, 
ottomans, and the usual appendages to a 
Parisian salon were scattered about in pro- 
fusion. The dining-room, bedrooms, and 
offices having been also inspected and 
approved, and the entire cost only amount- 
ing to two thousand francs, in addition to 
a yearly rent of fifteen hundred, Mr.Nugent, 
after a brief consultation with his wife, 
agreed to the proposed conditions, and 
signified his intention of taking possession 
early in the following week, congratulating 
himself on having made, what unquestion- 
ably appeared to be, an excellent bargain. 

“Very strange,” he thought, “that it 
should not have been snapped up before. 
The drawing-room furniture alone is worth 
double the money.” 

In a few days, a cook and “bonne” 
having been engaged, the pair were com- 
fortably installed in their new quarters, 
thinking themselves exceptionally lucky in 
having secured so desirable a home. Before 
the week was out, however, their satis- 
faction was considerably modified by the 
abrupt departure of their two servants 
without previous notice; both of them 
steadily declining to pass another night in 
the house, but giving no reason for their 
breach of contract beyond the simple state- 
ment that the place did not suit them. 
Fortunately, as it happened, the concierge 
and his wife, whose sole occupation appeared 
to consist in perusing the Petit Journal, 
and looking out for lodgers who never 
came, volunteered their services in the 
interim for the moderate consideration of 
thirty francs a month ; and things went on 
pretty smoothly until a chance meeting 
with his old friend, Bainbridge, also a 
resident in Paris, but who had only just 
returned from a trip to the Pyrenees, 
at once demolished whatever visions of 
domestic enjoyment the unsuspecting 
Nugent had hitherto complacently in- 
dulged in. 

While strolling together along the boule- 
vard, his companion asked where he was 
staying, and on his mentioning the street 
and number of the house, stopped short, 
and stared at him with a bewildered air. 

“You don’t mean to say you live there !” 
he said, 

“ Certainly, why shouldn’t I?” enquired 
Nugent. 

‘‘ Why, don’t you know—no, of course 
you can’t, as you were not in Paris at the 
time—that the house you speak of is the 
identical onewhere old Madame de Prébois 





was murdered by her man-servant last 
spring ?” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed the 
horrified Nugent ; “‘and I have taken the 
second floor for three years, and bought the 
furniture into the bargain! That accounts 
for my servants refusing to stay there.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” dryly remarked 
Bainbridge ; “servants are generally better 
informed than their masters. Why, man 
alive, your own bedroom must be pre- 
cisely the one occupied by the old lady 
herself ; for I remember now, the papers 
mentioned her inhabiting the second floor. 
You must get out of it as soon as possible.” 

“T wouldn’t remain another night there 
for a thousand pounds,” said Nugent. “It 
would half kill my wife if she knew it.” 

“Then don’t tell her until she is out of 
the place. Take rooms at an hotel, and 
have your things packed and sent after 
you. As the furniture is yours, it had 
better be sold at the Rue Drouot for what 
it will fetch ; but you will be liable for the 
rent,” 

“TI must put up with that,” replied 
Nugent; and, taking a hasty leave of his 
friend, he lost no time in securing the 
necessary accommodation at Meurice’s, and 
on his return home, after informing the 
concierge of his intention to leave the 
apartment that afternoon, angrily re- 
proached him for omitting to acquaint him 
with what had taken place there. 

“I thought monsieur knew all about 
it,” coolly answered that functionary. 
‘Monsieur is English, and as it is a 
well-known fact that all the English are 
eccentric, I naturally supposed that he had 
a fancy for inhabiting a ‘maison criminelle’. 
But,” he added, “if monsieur wishes to 
get rid of the lease, a gentleman who 
enquired yesterday about it, and was much 
disappointed on hearing that it was already 
disposed of, would willingly take it off his 
hands, furniture and all.” 

“What gentleman?” eagerly asked 
Nugent. ‘ Where did he come from?” 

“T hardly know, monsieur, for he speaks 
very little French. But he left his name 
and address, in case you might be inclined 
to treat with him.” 

So saying he produced a card on 
which was inscribed “Silas B, Buffum, 
Cincinnati, U.S.”; and, written above in 
pencil, “ Hdtel Chatham”. 

** Almost too good to be true,” thought 
Nugent, overjoyed at this unexpected 
chance of relief. “ If this gentleman really 
wishes to step into shoes,” ho said, “he 
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can do so, and the sooner the better. Is 
madame upstairs ?” 

‘‘No, monsieur ; madame went out an 
hour ago, and left word that she would be 
in the gallery of the Louvre until half-past 
three.” 

“Come with me then, and help me to 
pack, And mind that the trunks are sent 
this evening to Meurice’s in the Rue 
Rivoli.” 

Two hours later Mr. Nugent hailed a 
passing “milor”, and joining his wife at 
the Louvre, communicated to her as con- 
siderately as he could the events of the 
morning, which, contrary to his anticipa- 
tion, appeared to affect her infinitely less 
than the possible damage done to her 
wardrobe by inexperienced packers. 
Leaving her in her new quarters, he pro- 
ceeded at once to the Hotel Chatham, and, 
enquiring for Mr. Silas B. Buffum, soon 
found himself in the presence of a sallow 
and bilious-looking personage, who was 
smoking a cigar in the courtyard pre- 
paratory to the table d’hétedinner. Both 
parties being equally anxious to come to 
an understanding, very few words sufficed 
to effect a satisfactory arrangement ; and 
it was agreed that the transfer of the lease 
(the landlord’s permission having been 
previously obtained) should be duly 
signed on the following day. When all 
was finally settled, Nugent could not 
refrain from asking his successor what 
could be his reason for selecting so un- 
pleasantly notorious an abode. 

Waal,” replied the citizen of Cincinnati, 
“when a man has a craving for emotion, 
he goes to the right shop for it. Excite- 
ment, sir, is what I require, and I guess 
I’ve hit on the trail. The location, sir, 
I convene to occupy oughter produce 
emotion, and I estimate I’m about to 
realise the fact. Yes, sir.” 

What the result of the experiment may 
have been is not recorded ; the tenancy, 
however, of Mr. Silas B. Buffum was not 
of long duration, a considerable portion of 
the street in question having shortly after 
been demolished by order of the muni- 
cipality; and among the houses doomed to 
destruction one of the first to disappear 
being the “ maison criminelle ”. 





AMERICAN MANNERS. 
SOME OLD AND NEW OBSERVATIONS. 


Ir is remarkable, as indicative of one 
of the chief characteristics of the North 
American people, as now constituted and 








being constituted, that strangers visiting 
their continent form very different opinions 
of the manners current in the States, 
according to their sex. Most lady- 
travellers, since Mrs, Trollope, return 
to England with more eulogies of the 
Americans in their hearts than they 
can find words to express. But, with rare 
exceptions, male -tourists condemn the 
Americans out of hand. “The manners 
of the Americans are the best I ever 
saw,” says Harriet Martineau. ‘I like 
the Americans more and more; either 
they have improved wonderfully lately, or 
else the criticisms on them have been 
cruelly exaggerated,” says Lady Wortley. 
And, as spoke these early travellers, so 
speak the later ones of their own sex ; 
while Mr. Arnold, as representative of so 
many others of his sex, does not hesitate 
to imply that the social conduct of the 
people is, on the whole, execrable. Mr. 
Henry James, America’s cleverest living 
writer, seeking to explain the courtesy (as 
he understands it) of English life, traces it 
to the struggle for existence: it is rather 
the suavity of the beggar than real gentle- 
ness of heart. But we will return him 
satire for satire in quoting Miss Martineau 
on the civilities of American life: “I 
imagine,” she says, ‘‘that the practice of 
forbearance requisite in a republic is 
answerable for this peculiarity [sweetness 
of temper]. Iu a republic no man can in 
theory overbear his neighbour, nor, as he 
values his own rights, can he do it much 
or long in practice.” Whatever sweetness 
of temper the Americans may have shown 
towards Miss Martineau fifty years ago, 
we recommend no one to go to the States 
nowadays, whether as a tourist or an emi- 
grant, expecting to be received with kindly 
words and courtesies wherever he may be. 
Rather the contrary, indeed. From the 
moment of his landing at the bottom of 
Canal Street he must be prepared for new 
conditions of life. He has left a country 
where, howsoever humbly he may estimate 
himself, he has had many inferiors, for a 
country where, out of question, everyone 
whom he meets or accosts is at least as good 
in worldly value as he is. All officials 
will let him know pretty quickly that their 
officialism does not make them into ser- 
vants, public or private. To secure even 
the curtest of answers from a police-officer, 
for instance, he must carefully modulate 
the tone of his enquiry. The guards on 
the different trains may condescend to 
fraternise with him, but he will soon see 
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that they have little or nothing in com- 
mon with the tip-loving, cap-touching, 
corduroy-clad men of our own railway- 
stations. And so on, up and down the 
scale, to the small nigger-boy, who will 
clean his boots for a nickel, and take the 
money with never a “Thank you”. Life 
in the States is a cold condition of barter. 
I do something for you ; you do something 
for me. One service balances and cancels 
the other; thanks on either hand are 
supererogatory, and a waste of precious 
time. The sooner a new arrival under- 
stands this code of conduct, the better for 
him, the fewer his humiliations. It is not 
so bad in the Southern States, where the 
people profess much unenvious goodwill 
for ‘‘ Britishers”, and profound hatred 
for their Northern brethren; but West 
and Far West it is rather worse than 
better. 

Again, brevity of speech is praiseworthy 
enough at times, though it is chilling to be 
met with the most laconic of answers to all 
questions. The following dialogue, re- 
sulting from an interview of Miss Martineau 
with a settler in an unfortunate part of the 
country, is still sufficiently typical. “Whose 
land was this that you bought ?” “ Mogg’s.” 
“ What's the soil?” “Bogs,” ‘“ What's 
the climate?” “ Fogs.” ‘What do you get 
to eat?” ‘ Hogs.” “What did you build 
your house of ?” “ Logs.” “ Have you any 
neighbours?” “ Frogs.” 

Besides absolute indifference, incivility, 
and an unpleasant brevity of speech, the 
stranger in the States must accustom him- 
self to notalittle blasphemy. The average 
European is a little free in his use of the 
name of the Deity, but there is nothing so 
wholly abhorrent about (for example) the 
Frenchman’s “ Mon Dieu!” as the unction 
with which a rough American will pour 
forth indecency and blasphemy in conjunc- 
tion. 

Alas for innocent Miss Strickland’s com- 
fortable theory that since “blasphemy” 
is “neither a want nor a luxury”, it “ pre- 
sents after all small temptation to human 
nature, howsoever personally disposed ” ! 
Miss Strickland lived all her days among re- 
fined people, and knew nothing—absolutely 
nothing—of the needs and capacities of an 
unrestrained democracy. And those people 
who regard the progeny of the slaves who 
were emancipated barely a score of years ago 
as the mildest, worst-used, and most gentle 
race under the sun, should dwell for a few 
months or years in the South, and then see 
how they would appear to them. Ifa 





wicked Northerner at his worst swears in 
the comparative degree, an excited nigger, 
though a church-goer, and the virtuous 
husband of but one wife, will swear freely 
in the superlative degree. Nor is it at all 
uncommon to hear the Deity’s name used 
from the pulpit of the conventicle of the 
coloured people in a decidedly profane 
manner. Truly, as it has been said, 
“nothing fails in this extraordinary 
country, except the stranger’s old-fashioned 
notions of political economy ”. 

Everyone may be supposed to know that 
America is the country, par excellence, 
which does justice to its women. The 
French are civil enough to their women, 
but the Americans claim, and with reason, 
to treat them asa superior class. They may be 
termed the aristocracy of the States. From 
the city shopman, with his respectful notice, 
“ Boys’ and misses’ hats,” to the President 
himself, everyone is imbued with the spirit 
of chivalry from sex to sex. The wonder 
is that American ladies are not more self- 
consequential than they are, which is 
saying not a little. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that there are in the States an 
extraordinary number of the sex who 
respond to Stuart Mill’s test for a clever 
woman—in other words, who possess strong 
intuition and sensibility to the present, and 
are quick of apprehension. 

Another characteristic of American life 
is the hurry of it. Alike in the heart of 
New York—in Broadway and on its ferry- 
boats, morning or evening, on its overhead 
railway—and in the yet grassy streets of 
Todayville, everyone is driven by a demon 
of impatience to live feverishly for the 
present and in the coming future. Rest, 
there is none, except for the crippled ; and 
hardly have the others time for a word of 
pity to these. And when a man dies, it is 
more than probable he will be galloped to 
the grave. The writer chanced to see the 
faneral of an opulent merchant at the beau- 
tiful cemetery of Greenwood, overlooking 
the Bay of New York. Thirty coaches fol- 
lowed the body ; and the coaches, driven 
by men in white hats, drawn by horses of 
all colours, were filled with a number of 
gaily-dressed chatterers, some holding 
bouquets, and all in excellent good-humour. 
But it was a spirited spectacle to see the 
coaches, one after another, break into a 
brisk trot after the hearse, when this had 
entered the cemetery precincts. Later, a 
man in a blouse, with a spade over his 
shoulder, led the procession to the grave, 
and, the sumptuous velvet-covered coffin 
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having been encased in a common white 
box, this important and far from unassum- 
ing functionary completed the ceremony 
of burial. Then, with much glib conversa- 
tion, the mourners hurried back to their 
coaches, and these hurried back into the 
city. Again, in foreign travelling, the 
American gives himself little rest and time 
for reflection ; his experiences have ulti- 
mately to shake themselves into shape how 
they may. Similarly, at his meals, the 
average American eats like a mere animal : 
he sits down to his dinner of half-a-dozen 
messes and viands on separate plates, and 
neither speaks nor lifts his head until the 
plates are cleared ; and then, perchance, 
he scampers for his train, No wonder 
quacks, with digestive cures, flourish in all 
the large American cities. And small 
wonder that in an analytical list of fatal 
casualties throughout the Union, we meet 
with such a heading as, “‘ Choked by tough 
beef—so many ”. 

It is really appalling to consider how 
the happiness of lives is wholly neutralised 
by this spirit of unrest which rules 
tyrannically in the States. “The laws 
of behaviour yield to the energy of the 
individual,” says Emerson; and, of a 
truth, the maw of individual energy in 
his countrymen is lamentably capacious. 
The same writer says, further: ‘The 
men we see are whipped through the 
world ; they are harried, wrinkled, anxious ; 
they all seem the hacks of some invisible 
riders. How seldom do we behold tran- 
quillity ! . . . There are no divine persons 
with us, and the multitude do not hasten 
to be divine.” No; but perhaps one may 
be pardoned for adding that they hasten 
to be everything else. Emerson, the 
philosophic and placid thinker, has many 
admirers among the Americans, but few 
followers. Even the pulpit not only 
catches the impelling spirit of the times, 
but makes the restless man yet less 
restful by such words as these (heard from 
Talmage at theGreat Brooklyn Tabernacle) : 
‘Religion accelerates business, sharpens 
men’s wits, sweetens acerbity of disposi- 
tion, fillips the blood of phlegmatics, and 
throws more velocity into the wheels of 
hard work,” One may almost be thankful 
that this onomatopetic definition is not 
applicable on this side the Atlantic. 

At times, however, this energy leads a 
man into difficulties he would surely have 
avoided by a little sober, judicious thought. 
* Démocratie et liberté ne sont pas syno- 
nymes,” said De Cousin. A tombstone in a 





St. Louis burying-ground, not long ago, 
bore these words : 
Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 
Drowned by Philander Bailey and Mark Beggs. 

One might suppose that in America the 
will of a dead man in so simple and 
unaggressive a matter as his epitaph would 
be uncontested. Not so, however. For 
Messrs. Bailey and Beggs sued the execu- 
tors of the defunct, and got the really 
handsome award of eight hundred dollars 
compensation. 

Of the intolerable little precocities 
in the States called children one may say 
something, though little or nothing in 
praise of them. Wherever they are, they 
make their presence to be seen and heard, 
and it is but just that they should weary 
their fond parents rather more than they 
weary the rest of the world that touches 
them. Spoilt, of course, they are; and 
bitterly, no doubt, do they have to pay for 
their spoiling in such a rough school as 
that of American life in manhood. But 
none the less do they, when parents in their 
turn, bring up precocities, and go through 
the same process, the effects of which they 
have spent bitter years in combating. The 
sister to Sir John Hawkins, one of John- 
son’s biographers, in her Book of Anecdotes, 
gives an example of parental injudicious- 
ness and its consequence which we may 
quote as typical of infant life in the 
States. “The sister of an important 
statesman of the last century,” says Miss 
Hawkins, “heard a boy, humoured to 
excess, tease his mother for the remains of 
a favourite dish, Mamma at length re- 


plied: ‘Then do take it, and have done 


teasing me.’ Hereupon, however, the boy 
flew into a passion, roaring out: ‘ What 
did you give it me for? I wanted to have 
snatched it.’” Frequently in the dining- 
saloons of very respectable hotels the 
clamour of little peevish rogues of seven 
and eight is such as to make all other con- 
versation an effort or an impossibility ; 
and the worst of it is that this 
kind of thing is condoned, not con- 
demned. ‘Take that right away, 
now,” cries the Northern boy, pointing 
to a basin of porridge. And the obse- 
quious darkey —obsequious to children 
more particularly, thanks to his traditions 
of servitude—says “ Yes, sar,’ deferentially, 
and lays quick hands on the steaming 
stuff. “ Here, I'll have it after all, I will. 
Bring it back, will you?” shouts the boy 
when the man is just disappearing through 
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the door. No one of the fifty other 
guests heed this little domestic drama of 
conduct. Mamma and papa smile approval, 
and, with another humble “ Yes, sar,” and 
a flash of his white teeth, the humbugged 
nigger replaces the porridge, and stands 
aside with clasped hands to see the young 
gentleman enjoy himself. 

Nor is this humouring of children confined 
to the richer classes. When in Jacksonville, 
Florida, for a week, the writer used to dine 
and breakfast at a small restaurant adjoin- 
ing his own house. This restaurant was 
kept by a “yellow” man and his wife; 
“ yellow,” understand, being the sobriquet 
for a nigger once or twice removed towards 
the white race. These people had one child, 
a fat boy of four, not quite so sallow as his 
parents, and the joy of their hearts. The 
mother, a pretty woman, like many other 
of the so-called “yellow” women, could 
not attend on her guest unaccompanied by 
her young treasure, and when this wilful 
little rascal took it into his abnormally 
large head to fancy anything on this or 
that plate, without scruple or apology he 
had to be satisfied at the writer’s expense. 
Moreover, when his mother was busy, and 
his father away, the boy was turned loose 
to amuse himself, and, as often as not, he 
would stand by the “saloon” door for 
minutes at a time, with his thumb in his 
mouth, staring in a way fit to haunt a 
memberof the Psychical Society for months ; 
nor would he heed coaxings, counsel, or 
threats until, with a sudden whoop, he 
would turn his back and run down the 
passage screaming “ Mammy !” at the top 
of his vigorous voice. And “mammy” 
was as rational in most things as she was 
pretty. She would not blame the child 
for whooping, but, by main force, would 
sometimes tug the young monster back 
into the writer’s presence, and tell him he 
must get accustomed to the gentleman. 
The gentleman, you see, was to have no 
voice in the matter, so long as the child’s 
well-being was assured. 

One more instance of the outward 
expression of the spirit of “ bullyism” 
which is so peculiarly prevalent in the 
Northern States ; a grotesque example, but 
taken from the life. In one of the lesser 
streets of the old part of New York city, a 
barber’s shop may be seen, bearing a 
terrible signboard. Onthisboard is depicted 
a helpless customer imprisoned in a shaving- 
chair, and over him is a fiendish barber 
flourishing despotically a huge razor, while 
from his mouth proceeds a scroll, on which 





these words are written: ‘Don’t have 
much to say, or I'll shave you without 
soap.” The drift of this eccentric adver- 
tisement is not apparent. Personally, one 
would rather be shaved elsewhere. But 
this signboard is a most happy epitome of 
Yankee character. 

As for the inward significance of this 
same spirit of “bullyism”, we cannot do 
better than quote once more the man who, 
though a recluse, probably knew his 
countrymen better than a stranger may 
pretend to know them. Says Emerson : 
“Every man is actually weak, and 
apparently strong. To himself he seems 
weak; to others, formidable. You are 
afraid of Grim, but Grim also is afraid of 
you, You are solicitous of the goodwill 
of the meanest person, uneasy at his ill- 
will. But the sturdiest offender of your 
peace and of the neighbourhood, if you rip 
up his claims, is as thin and timid as any, 
and the peace of society is often kept, 
because, as children say, one is afraid, and 
the other dares not. Far off, men swell, 
bully, and threaten; bring them hand to 
hand, and they are a feeble folk.” There 
is truth here, but not, maybe, the whole 
truth. One must go to the heart to discern 
the real root of the matter, it seems to us. 
The defiant independence, universal in the 
States, is due to an internal disease rather 
than toa mere malignant excrescence: it 
is vital, not superficial. The determina- 
tion not to acknowledge an indebtedness 
to anyone may indeed, on the surface, have 
something to recommend it to the social 
philosopher. But only on the surface, 
we think. For just as it is by courtesy 
and kindness, and little else besides 
courtesy and kindness, that life outside 
the home is sweetened, so it is a pro- 
digious mistake to suppose there is any- 
thing majestic or laudable in an existence 
of absolute and unbending independence. 
The effort of striving to live gregariously 
in a state of severe spiritual isolation is 
hardening in the extreme. Gentleness of 
manners dies out as a matter of course. 
And gentleness of manners, though by no 
means an infallible index, may well be 
taken as indicative of kindness of heart. 
For the times will not admit of the growth 
of a number of Lord Chesterfields. Remove 
kindness of heart, or, rather, harden the 
heart so that it becomes impervious to all 
influences save those of self-interest, and 
the man is transformed, degraded into an 
animal, An animal, possibly, of noble 
parts, of much mechanical genius, and with 
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a large aptitude for absorbing such sensual 
sweets as a high state of civilisation and 
much wealth of silver and gold may put 
within his reach, but none the less an 
animal solely. It is by the heart that the 
animal part of us becomes transfigured into 
the human, the superhuman, and even the 
divine, and by the heart alone. ‘The art 
of pleasing,” says Johnson, “like others, 
is cultivated in proportion to its usefulness, 
and will always flourish most where it is 
most rewarded ; for this reason we find it 
practised with great assiduity under abso- 
lute governments.” Johnson himself did 
not practise this art himself with much 
success, nor did he attempt to practise it ; 
for this reason, if for no other, he is an 
authority on it, both in its cause and 
effect. If his dictum be accepted, we 
may affirm at once that the art of pleasing 
—courtesy or kindliness—will never be 
included in the curriculum of the life of 
ninety per cent. of the Americans. 

We have already referred to Matthew 
Arnold, and his bold criticism of the people 
whom he visited and lectured a couple of 
years ago. And we cannot end this paper 
better than with a single sentence from 
the lecture on Numbers delivered by him 
at Boston during his tour. It is the out- 
come of a great mind touching a great 
people, and none will question its truth. 

“T suppose,” says Mr. Arnold, “ that in 
a democratic community like this, with its 
industrialism and its sheer freedom and 
equality, the danger is in the absence of 
the discipline of obedience, the discipline 
of respect, in the prevalence of a false 
acuteness, a false smartness, a false 
audacity.” 

Exactly ; Mr. Arnold discerns the un- 
worthy characteristics of our half-brethren, 
and impales them on the needle of his 
criticism unerringly. 


DOUBT. 


WHkezE is it leading us, this sad procession 
Of veiléd hours and weeks, all grim and grey? 
The summer dies in autumn’s chill embraces, 
Then winter calls drear autumn-time away ; 
Till spring days come, all redolent with flowers, 
Once more to mock us with their brief, bright 
smnile, 
And summer comes but once again to vanish, 
For all the seasons last so short a while. 





But whither do they take us in their passing ? 
Eyes wax but dim, hearts beat a slower tune; 

Hands fail to do the work that seems so pressing 
*Tis winter time, e’er we have welcomed June. 

We cannot stay them, passing—ever passing— 
E’en though our lives wax shorter as they go, 

Although we tremble at the gathering shadows, 
That wait around, and hide what none may 

know. 








Oh, life, sad life, I did not ask thy dower, 
I did not take on me thy weary pain ; 
Thy pleasures never were by me demanded, 
And having lived, I would not live again. 
Still would I fain be given wider knowledge, 
See clear and fair, not darkly through a glass, 
Made darker yet to sight dimmed oft by crying, 
So dim I cannot see the way I pass! 


There is no sunshine here without a shadow, 
No smile that has not its swift following tear, 
No bliss that is not paid for by a sorrow, 
That casts before its shade of mortal fear. 
Is there no land, oh, life, where we are happy, 
Safe in the knowledge that our blessings are ; 
That love is real ; life’s best joys unending 
Beyond the horrors of some judgment bar ? 
None answer, for the shadows grim and dreary 
Are silent with the silence of the dead— 
The dead, that are so quiet, safe, untroubled, 
Not knowing aught, within their churchyard 
bed! 
Oh, can it be that all our lives but lead us, 
To share the silence where past ages sleep ; 
That Life himself doth yield our only harvest, 
And what we sow, we here alone may reap? 
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A HOUSE IN HORSEFERRY ROAD. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 


‘“‘T CLIMBED up into one of the boats to 
be secure against all interruption before I 
broke the seal of the letter. It was from 
the same lawyer in London who had 
written to Captain Carter as to Francis 
Horn’s whereabouts, and it explained fully 
how it was that he was wanted. The 
executors of the will of a certain Mr. 
Cornelius Creed, of the city of Cork, 
butter-merchant, deceased, were anxious to 
find one Francis Horn, the only son of 
his only daughter, as under his will 
Francis Horn was entitled to the entire 
accumulations of a long life spent in the 
collection and distribution of dairy pro- 
duce. The letter said nothing of the pro- 
bable amount of Mr. Creed’s wealth; but 
I concluded it must be a considerable sum. 
The lawyer explained to Francis Horn 
that it would be well for him to repair to 
London with all speed to enter into the 
inheritance which fortune had given him. 

“Tf you have ever clambered along the 
steep slope of a mountain, with a yawning 
chasm beneath you, you will remember 
how easy and secure it seems so long as 
you are going up hill with your eyes 
averted from the fearsome gulf below ; so 
long as you are preparing for yourself, 
every step you take, a more lengthy and 
perilous return. It is when you turn 
round and find your head spinning round 
with giddiness, and your heart sinking 
with every downward step, that you begin 
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to realise how easy it is to get into a dan- 
gerous position, and how difficult it is to 
regain safety. As I sat in the boat, gazing 
at the lovely shores of Sydney Harbour, 
though I had as yet taken only a step or 
two along the crooked and treacherous 
path of fraud, I felt that to stop short 
at once, and tell the whole truth of the 
matter to the Captain, would be a task I 
could hardly undertake. It was so much 
easier to go on, though every step might 
bear me farther and farther away from 
that even and rather monotonous plain of 
rectitude, upon which I had hitherto been 
content to abide. The chasms of self- 
abasement and humiliation I dared not 
face, and a plausible voice whispered to 
me that perhaps there would be no need 
to turn round at all. Only keep on with 
my face in the direction I had taken, and 
I might very well find myself landed in a 
happy valley of ease and content. Francis 
Horn was dead and out of the way ; and 
here was John Lethbridge, just such another 
waif, on the high road to appropriate the 
personality which occupied so favourable 
@ position in the will of the late Mr. 
Cornelius Creed. 

“ Before I climbed down out of the boat, 
I had set myself a task which stamped me 
both as coward and desperado. When I 
next met Captain Carter I shirked the 
duty of an honest man, and said no word 
to undeceive the Captain, who, honest as 
the day himself, believed me to be another 
of the same sort ; and I took upon myself 
instead the perilous task of personating 
the man whom I had helped to sew up in his 
hammock not a month ago. The Captain 
offered to release me so as to allow me 
to take my passage back to England by 
the next steamer ; but, after thinking the 
matter over, I resolved to stick to the Clio. 
It was a question which needed some 
debating; for, since the story of my sudden 
fortune had got wind, the ship was no 
longer so pleasant to me as she had been 
hitherto. It was my coward conscience, I 
suppose, which made me fancy that every 
man on board had some inkling of the real 
facts of the case, and looked upon me as a 
villain. Certain it was that I should have 
bade adieu to the Clio, and gone back to 
England as fast as steam could have taken 
me, had I not dreaded my first interview 
with that London solicitor much more than 
the suspicious and hostile carriage of my 
own messmates. 

“And so I elected to stay on in my old 
berth. I kept aloof from the rest of the 





crew, and tried to force my mind to fashion 
all sorts of fairy pictures as to the employ- 
ment of Mr. Creed’s wealth when his will 
should have been duly proved; but the 
serpent would always creep into my para- 
dise, and the death’s-head would show its 
grinning jaws amid the roses of my feast- 
table. Everybody, from Captain Carter 
downwards, rallied me on my sour face, 
and said I looked more like a man going 
to be tried for murder, than one who had 
just come into a fine fortune. Had they 
known how often I pictured myself as 
standing in the felon’s dock, with the judge, 
and jury, and gaoler all in order, they 
would have guessed the reason of my 
woeful countenance. Only Dennis Ryan 
kept a respectful silence. He seemed to 
have become a more decent liver since 
Horn’s death. He worked now with a 
will, seldom got drunk, even while we were 
lying at Sydney, and by the time we set 
sail for England I began to think I had 
done him an injustice, and became on 
better terms with him than with anyone 
else on board, the Captain only excepted. 
‘We started from Port Jackson light, and 
we called at the Swan River settlement to 
deliver some Government stores and to 
pick up, if possible, a few bales of wool 
as freight. We had a splendid passage so 
far. A gentle south-east wird drove us 
along through the Australian Bight, and up 
the West Coast. We landed our stores, 
and took on board what wool there was, and 
set sail on our homeward voyage. For 
three days the same fair weather lasted, but 
at the end of that time came indications of 
a change. The wind shifted to the south- 
west, and in twelve hours’ time we were 
scudding close-hauled before such a gale as 
I had never yet experienced. For two 
days it blew in a way which made it quite 
clear to me how it was that Cape Leeuwin 
and its neighbourhood had got as bad a 
name in the Southern, as the Bay of Biscay 
in the Northern Seas. Then the wind 
moderated a little, and the heavy clouds 
lifted ; but it was a fearful sight that they 
revealed to us. There was the lee shore 
not more than a mile and a half distant, 
The sea was running tremendously high, 
and the wind was still blowing what would 
have passed for a strong gale in any less 
tempestuous latitude. During the previous 
night the mizen-topmast had gone over- 
board, and the rigging had got under the 
stern and clogged the rudder so that steer- 
ing in any case would have been an impos- 
sibility. Not that steering or anything 
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else could have kept our doomed ship off 
that iron-bound coast. As if in derision, 
the sun broke out through the scattering 
clouds, and shone with a cold, cruel glitter 
upon the spray-dashed rocks of an island 
lying off the coast, upon which I thought, 
at first, we should be cast. But the ship 
left it still to leeward, and drifted into a 
narrow channel between it and another 
towards her fate. 

“‘T went out to the bowsprit to wait for 
the end. Often during my seafaring life 
[ had felt the danger, more or less immi- 
ment, of a speedy death, but never before 
had it had so few terrors for me as in this 
moment, when I knew that the chances 
were a thousand to one that [should never 
live to see another day. I think I was 
even a little thankful that Fate was about 
to cut for me the tangled skein which I had 
undertaken to unravel. Icould laugh now 
at any fears of the law’s vengeance, and was 
content, in consideration, to let go my life 
and all the Monte Cristo dreams I had 
indulged in. The clouds lifted more and 
more, so that the coast was quite clear. 
Below were the cruel, ragged rocks, upon 
which the coursing waves spent their 
strength and flew up in columns of spray ; 
and at the top of the low cliff I could plainly 
distinguish the forms of the separate trees 
which marked the edge of the bush-forest. 
As the doomed vessel laboured on—now in 
the trough of the sea, with no land in sight, 
now lifted up again on the crest of a wave— 
I fell a-thinking how pleasant it would be 
to explore the recesses of that trackless 
wood. I even determined which way I 
would turn my steps. Far inland I could 
see a vast, flat-topped ridge, falling away at 
one end in asheer precipice, sharp cut, as 
if Old Nick had been up to some of his 
pranks here as well as with the Rock of 
Cashel, and this was the object I planned 
to investigate. I took no heed of the 
shrieks of some of the crew, who were by 
this time mad drunk, laughing and blas- 
pheming in a most horrible manner, but 
stood waiting for the end. 

“Tt came sooner than I had expected. As 
the waves parted just ahead, they showed 
me the sharp teeth of a sunken rock, and 
immediately I was all quivering with 
excitement to begin my struggle for life 
with the waves, though a moment ago I 
was ready to meet death as a friend. Then 
came the awful crash. The ship seemed to 
break up like matchwood as the next wave 
dropped her right on the top of the rock. 
I was conscious of a violent blow on the 





back from a loose bit of spar as I felt 
myself sucked down, and to this I clung 
with all a drowning man’s grim tenacity. 
In a moment the sea was covered with 
wreck, and the cargo was spread abroad 
with strange diversity. Wooden chests, 
bales of wool, and bundles of hides floated 
within arm’s-length of me, but I had 
a firm grip upon my spar, which I kept till 
I was within fifty yards of the land. Then 
I cast myself adrift, and had just enough 
strength left me to struggle through the 
surf to land. My memory yet retains an 
image of the events which followed, though 
I was in a state of semi-unconsciousness 
from battling with the waves. I remember 
crawling up over the smooth, water-worn 
stones on the beach for a dozen yards or so, 
and then I sank down in a dead swoon by 
the side of a large rock, which I fancied 
vaguely must be beyond the rise of the 
tide. 

“‘ T had not then, and never shall have, any 
notion how long I lay unconscious. When 
I opened my eyes, the sea, though still 
high, was greatly moderated, and the sun 
was beating with fierce rays upon my head. 
I was too dazed at first to form any idea 
of my situation ; but very soon the horrible 
reality stood plainly forth, that I had 
escaped death by drowning only to fall a 
victim to the terrible fate of slow starva- 
tion. The western coast of Australia was 
at that time comparatively unknown, and 
what little was known was contained in 
stories of its inhospitable deserts and its 
ferocious inhabitants. How far I was from 
the penal settlement on Swan River I had 
no idea, neither could I tell whether it lay 
north or south. I stumbled along inland 
for a hundred yards or so, to a bit of rising 
ground, to see whether there yet remained 
any vestige of the ship, but nothing could 
I see save the same monotonous race of 
wave after wave breaking upon the dark 
red rocks. As I strained my eyes towards 
the islands off the shore, I fancied I saw a 
black speck dancing on the surface of the 
sea—now visible, now hidden, but ever 
coming nearer. At last it grew so distinct 
I could doubt no longer, so I made my way 
down to the shore towards the spot where 
I judged it would come to land, and just 
as I got to the water’s-edge, a cask, no 
doubt from the ill-fated ship, was cast up 
at my feet. 

‘‘T broke in the head with a stone, and 
found, to my joy, that the cask contained 
biscuits, and that these were but little 
injured by the sea-water. I was by this 
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time nearly famishing, so made a hearty 
meal, and as soon as my hunger was 
appeased, I sank‘down upon the stones, and 
in a moment was fast asleep. When I 
awoke it was yet dark; the stars were yet 
brilliant in the sky ; but over the forest to 
the eastward, the heaven was overspread 
with the flush of dawn. The day comes 
rapidly in those latitudes, and in a few 
minutes it was almost light. I rose wearily 
from my stony bed, and when I turned my 
eyes seaward I saw, to my amazement, the 
figure of a man standing at the very margin 
of the land, but as he was looking out to 
sea I could not distinguish his face. I 
could only be sure that he must be one of 
our ship’s company who, like myself, had 
escaped death, and I shouted to him as 
loud as I could to attract his attention, and 
moved forward to meet him, In a moment 
he turned, and I recognised the countenance 
of Dennis Ryan. 

“Ryan and myself, as I have already 
remarked, had been on much better terms 
since the news had been spread abroad of 
my strange elevation than we had been 
during Horn’s lifetime ; but now, no sooner 
did I catch sight of his face, than a sudden 
strange sense of terror came over me, Ryan 
was some ten years my junior, and im- 
mensely strong physically ; but I felt no 
apprehension that he would take the oppor- 
tunity of taking vengeance upon me per- 
sonally for the many hard rubs I had given 
him on the voyage out. As we walked 
towards each other I could not help asso- 
ciating him once more with his ill-starred 
messmate ; and I found it difficult to per- 
suade myself that I could not distinguish 
something shadowy, in the likeness of 
Francis Horn, walking by Ryan’s side as 
he approached me. 

“* Lethbridge, you here?’ he cried. 
‘I thought I was the only one who got 
through the surf; but it’s lucky for us 
both. If either of us had been alone there 
would have been no chance, but together 
we may fight our way down to Swan 
River.’ 

¢T'}l sell my chance of life for a trifling 
sum,’ I replied. ‘How should we make 
our way along this rocky beach. If we 
had provisions it would be just the same, 
for we could not carry them, and who 
knows whether Swan River is north or 
south.’ 

“*¢T do,’ he replied coolly ; ‘Swan River 
is about sixty miles southward. I climbed 
up to that peak last night, and made out 
plainly a forked island, which we saw on 





the starboard bow when we sailed. Tis 
about thirty miles off, I reckon, and Swan 
River should lie about thirty miles beyond 
it.’ 

“¢ But how are we to move thirty miles, 
or three either.’ 

“¢ You must have been asleep ever since 
you've been ashore,’ he said with some- 
thing like a sneer. ‘ Why, there is a boat 
lying on the beach beyond those boulders, 
hardly damaged at all; and the shore is 
strewn with barrels and stores of all sorts, 
I’ve rolled a lot of them beyond high-water 
mark, Just come and lend mea hand with 
some of the others.’ 

“T followed Ryan for about a hundred 
yards along the beach till we came to a 
place where a rocky spit, running out from 
the land, formed a little harbour, and there, 
by the side of a huge boulder, was the 
boat Ryan had spoken of, and strewed all 
around were bundles and barrels of all 
sorts and sizes, 

“* Now you get as many of these things 
up as you can, while I put a patch on the 
boat,’ said Ryan. 

“T could not help noticing, though our 
desperate condition might well have driven 
all such thoughts away, how completely 
Ryan’s bearing to me was altered, and our 
positions reversed. He ordered me to go 
about my task with a tone of covert inso- 
lence, just as, a week ago, I should have 
told him to coil a rope or swab down the 
deck; and I, though I knew well enough 
that if I lost the lead now I should never 
regain it, fell into the subordinate place 
without a word, and began to roll up the 
casks which were lying low down amongst 
the rocks, towards the heap which Ryan had 
already collected. 

“ After about an hour of this work, during 
which time not a word was spoken by 
either one of us, Ryan called out : 

“There, I think she’s water-tight now; 
and you, Lethbridge, give over that work for 
a bit, and come and have something to eat. 
It won’t do for you to fall ill, Lethbridge ; 
at any rate, just at present.’ 

“J made a hearty meal of biscuit and 
water ; for, luckily, there was a little stream 
coming down from the land close to where 
we had been cast ashore, and we worked 
all the rest of the day, getting some sailing- 
tackle fitted to the boat, and examining the 
casks and cases with the view of provision- 
ing our craft for the voyage. We scarcely 
exchanged a dozen words. I was saved 
from shipwreck indeed ; butI was still in 
supreme danger of my life. In this over- 
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whelming crisis, however, I was tormented 
with the dread of peril, remote, it is true, 
but little less fearful than death itself. 
With every moment that passed, the con- 
viction within me grew stronger that Ryan 
was the master of my secret—that he had 
known, all along, the identity of Samuel 
Rands and Francis Horn. Why, I asked 
myself, had I never thought of this before ? 
What was more likely than that he, the 
only friend of the dead man among all the 
ship’s company, should have learnt the story 
of Horn’s alias? I lay awake till it was 
almost dawn, tormented with the con- 
sciousness that I had only escaped death 
by drowning to meet a worse fate ; and, 
more than once, I resolved to get together 
as much biscuit as I could carry and plunge 
into the forest, and make a desperate effort 
to reach Swan River on foot. If it were 
only sixty miles, as Ryan had said, it would 
not be hopeless; but I fell into a heavy 
sleep, and when I awoke, Ryan was busy 
over a fire he had kindled, toasting some 
bacon. 

“*]T’ve been in luck’s way, Lethbridge,’ 
he said. ‘There’s a cask of bacon I’ve hit 
upon. As far as provisions go, we might 
make our way back to Port Philip. I think 
we'll sail to-morrow.’ 

*** When you like ; it makes no difference 
to me.’ 

“* You don’t seem in very good spirits 
this morning. Now, I’m as lively as a 
kitten. We'll be at Swan River in a 
couple of days, and when we get to 
England I’m going to have a real spell of 
fun ; and so will you, I reckon, with all 
that money of your old uncle’s, It’s no 
use asking you to go shares, I suppose, but 
at least you'll stand treat handsomely.’ 

“* After these words I had no longer any 
doubt. He had known all along that I 
was sailing back to England under false 
colours, and had, no doubt, formed his 
plans of swooping down upon me with 
threats of exposure unless I should pay 
him any price he might ask to keep his 
mouth closed. Strong as my suspicions 
had been already, the certainty of my peril 
gave me a shock, and I could hardly 
answer him by reason of my confusion. 

““* For Heaven’s sake, man,’ I cried, 
‘don’t talk of money now ! It’s ten to one 
that we are eaten either by the blacks on 
shore or by the sharks at sea before another 
week is over.’ 

“* Nonsense! You'll feel better when 
you are on board the liner that will take 
us to England. But we mustn’t stand 





here talking. When you've done break- 
fast, just trace this brook up into the 
woods, and see if you can find a pool where 
we may fill our barrels.’ 

“T gladly hailed the opportunity of 
getting out of the presence of the man 
whom I now hated more intensely than 
ever, and followed the course of the stream 
through the rocks to a spot where the cliffs 
divided and made a narrow gorge, at the 
bottom of which the stream flowed, and 
formed in its course several basins from 
which water might easily be drawn. But I 
did not return until, having accomplished 
the object of my search, I clambered up the 
side of the gorge till I stood in the heart 
of the bush forest. Once there I saw how 
vain was the hope I had nourished of 
venturing to traverse the wilderness on 
foot. Into the dense undergrowth around 
me I could not have penetrated a dozen 
yards. I was a prisoner. Nature's bolts 
and bars were as secure as any ever devised 
by the locksmith’s art. 

“T returned to the shore, and found 
that Ryan, during my absence, had got the 
boat almost ready for sea. He had shipped 
the sailing - gear and ranged a dozen or 
more of selected casks under the seats, 
There was a space yet left for water, and 
of this we fetched enough to fill five more 
barrels from the pools I had discovered. I 
was sO worn out by the hard toil I had 
undergone that I slept soundly in spite of 
my weight of terror, and was only aroused 
by the rough shake of Ryan, who shouted 
to me at the same time that it was 
morning, and that we must set sail. I got 
up, half-dazed, and helped him to get the 
boat into deep water. As soon as this 
was done Ryan sprang in and called to me 
to follow. I did so, and in five minutes the 
sail was bent, and we were speeding along 
before a light breeze towards the south. 

The weather continued all day as fine as 
one could wish, and by sunset the forked 
island, which Ryan had espied from the 
top of the cliff, was only a few miles ahead. 
If his calculations should turn out to be 
correct, we should reach Swan River in a 
couple of days time at the latest. Every 
hour that passed Ryan grew more excited, 
and he ordered me about with an air of 
triumphant superiority. He took charge of 
the rations, and served me out my portion 
of bacon and biscuit, and a glass of rum, 
which he drew from a small cask, carefully 
stored in the stern beneath the bench upon 
which he sat. He drank much more freely 
himself, and soon fell fast asleep. SoI took 
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the rudder, and kept the boat up to the 
wind, which had now fallen almost to a 
calm. The next day we could not have 
made more than four or five miles, as 
the sail hung idly flapping against the mast. 

“* Never mind, Lethbridge,’ Ryan said ; 
‘we will get in sooner or later, though you 
don’t seem a bit anxious about it. Now, 
if I was going home to finger a fine fortune, 
I'd be tearing mad with impatience ; but, 
maybe, I’ll get some pickings, after all.’ 

“ T had by this time resolved that, if fate 
suffered us to get back to the living world, 
I would bury myself at once in the mazes 
of some great city, and would let the world 
hear no more of Francis Horn. So I kept 
my temper and my composure as best I could. 
Towards evening the wind sprang up, and 
we ran along merrily. Ryan took the 
rudder, and bade me lie down to sleep, and 
it was bright morning before I awoke. 
Then my companion, who had already 
been at the rum-cask, took another heavy 
draught, and was soon sound asleep. 

‘We were about three miles from land, 
and right in front of us lay an island. I 
shaped the boat’s course to pass between 
this and the mainland, and was just going 
to eat some biscuit, when a strong smell of 
rum greeted my nostrils, and, looking down, 
I saw that the bung of the cask, which 


| Ryan had put in carelessly, had come out, 


and all the spirit had escaped. I was 
greatly disappointed at this, for I had just 
promised myself a drink. However, there 
was another cask of the same kind in the 
bow ; I would broach it with a gimlet after 
I had made my meal. 

“By this time we were well in the 
channel, and not more than a mile from 
shore. Suddenly my eye fell upon a white 
speck on the top of a high point. What 
could it be, and what was that straight 
leafless tree beside it? In a moment I 
knew we were saved, at any rate from the 
perils of the sea, for what I saw was the 
look-out station of the penal settlement. 
The wind had veereci a little, and was now 
in our teeth, so I had to tack to make any 
way along the narrow channel. I deter- 
mined not to awaken my companion, who 
still slept heavily under the combined 
influence of rum and fatigue, but, at the 
same time, I felt the want of a little 
stimuiant keenly. So I drove my gimlet 
into the head of the other cask, and held 
the cup to catch the stream of rum which 
I expected would follow, but to my surprise 
nothing came. I drew out the gimlet, and 
found it discoloured, and when I heeled 





the cask over, some black dust ran out over 
the bottom of the boat, and I saw at 
once that it was gunpowder. 

“T was bitterly disappointed, for the ner- 
vous strain had produced in me a craving 
for drink such as I had never felt before, 
and I even tried to sop up some of the spirit 
which was still washing to and fro in the 
bottom of the boat. Suddenly I started 
up, to find myself assailed by a new temp- 
tation, more dire even than the one which 
had led me into my present strait. This 
new one came upon me like a lightning- 
flash, born of the sight of those black, 
shining grains which were still pouring out 
of the gimlet-hole in the cask with every 
motion of the boat, and it mastered me at 
once. My moral sense, I suppose, was 
dormant ; anyhow, I determined in a 
moment to make a buoy for myself of the 
empty rum-cask, bring the boat closer in to 
land, fix a slow-match to the hole of the 
powder-barrel, and then, swimming and 
floating, to gain the shore, and leave 
Dennis Ryan to his fate. 

“T quickly made my preparations. I 
twisted a match of some bits of tarred 
rope, fixed the bung firmly in the empty 
rum cask, and knotted a bit of rope round 
it to hold on by, and then ran the boat 
within half a mile of land, a distance I felt 
sure I could easily swim with the help of my 
barrel. Then came the supreme moment 
of lighting the match. I had only about 
half-a-dozen, and you know how hard it is 
to coax a flame out of a lucifer in the 
gentlest wind. I struck one, and two, in 
vain, but the third burnt well, and soon 
kindled the bit of frayed-out tarred rope 
which I had prepared. This I applied to 
one end of the slow match, and having 
watched it burn up brightly, I jumped 
overboard and struck out for land. As an 
additional precaution I had tied the tiller 
so that the boat would fall before the wind 
and take a north-westerly course out to sea 
as soon as she should be left to herself. 
Once in the water it was wonderful how 
soon we parted company. The boat went 
almost about, and ran through the water 
at a great rate. At one time I feared that 
she might not clear the island, and that 
Ryan might be a second time shipwrecked. 
I swam steadily towards the point, resting 
whenever I was out of breath, and turning 
to watch the doomed craft. Now she was 
abreast of the extreme point of the island ; 
in another five minutes she would be 
round it, and hidden from my sight, even 
should the match have not done its work. 
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Then came the white puff of smoke and 
the faint report, and when the air was 
clear again there was no longer a vestige 
of her to be seen. 

“There was a strong current running 
between the island and the mainland, and 
as this set in shore I was soon carried to 
land. I clambered up to the flag-staff, and 
my sudden apparition almost scared the 
man in charge out of his wits. At first he 
took me for a runaw-~y convict, but when I 
had related to him my story, with certain 
omissions, he gave me some food and 
directed me to the path which led down to 
the settlement. I found my way without 
difficulty, as the trees were marked for 
guidance, and on reporting myself as a 
shipwrecked sailor I was kindly received 
by the authorities, and in about a fortnight 
I got a passage to England. 

“Thad plenty of time to consider my line 
of action with regard to Mr. Creed’s estate 
during the voyage home. Sometimes I 
felt inclined to tear the lawyer’s letter into 
a thousand bits, and let the old man’s 
money go where it might, but the seductive 
prospect of a lifetime of ease and luxury, 
and the absence of all pressing danger, 
since that slow-match had done its work, 
urged me on. To cut my story short, I 
arrived safely in England, sought the 
lawyer’s office, proved my claim, entered 
into possession of over twenty thousand 
pounds, and settled down to enjoy life in 
a pretty little cottage near Southampton. 
My old love of the sea never left me, and 
I spent most of my time cruising about in 
a roomy thirty-ton cutter. My story was 
well known, and I became somewhat a lion, 
and could have had society without stint ; 
but I saw nobody but a few quiet families, 
and now and then smoked my pipe in the 
parlour of a quay-side inn, where I fre- 
quently met some petty officers of the various 
mail-steamers which frequented the port, 
and talked over my own seafaring days. 

“One day I accepted the invitation of 
one of them to go on board his ship, which 
was about to sail, and have some lunch. 
The steamer was to leave the dock in a 
few hours’ time, and everything was 
already smart and ship-shape. My host 
led the way down to the cabin, and just 
as I turned to descend the companion I 
found myself face to face with Dennis Ryan. 

“Dennis Ryan and no other! There 
was no doubt about it. His eyes lighted 
up with an evil glitter as they fell upon 
my face; but he passed me with no sign 
of recognition. I was as one stunned, I 





hardly knew what I said or did; but I 
managed somehow to frame a halting 
excuse to the officer, and left the ship at 
once. I watched her from my upper 
window, and only felt a very little relief 
when I saw her steam away down the Water. 

“All that evening and through the 
night my brain was busy at work with 
a scheme for burying myself in some 
secluded corner, in some foreign land, if 
need be, far away from the possible path 
of Dennis Ryan, and with speculations as 
to how he could ever have escaped the 
fate I had so carefully prepared for him ; 
but these latter soon left me in the pre- 
sence of the overwhelming necessity for 
instant flight from this sailor-haunted 
town. As I sat at breakfast the next 
morning, I told myself that I had been 
wrong to have ever ventured into it. I 
was just going upstairs to prepare for my 
departure, though the ship on board which 
I had seen my deadly foe would not be 
back again for four months at least, when 
my servant came in and told me thata 
man outside wanted to speak to me. 

“Tt was Ryan. Fool that I was, never to 
have speculated on the probability of his 
deserting his ship at the last moment, 
especially when such game was afoot on 
shore as myself! He came to the point at 
once, and was brutal in his reference to the 
past, and exacting in his terms as to the 
future. He had doubtless some cause for 
railing at me; but he did not give due 
weight to the fact that self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. He demanded, as 
the price of his silence, an annual payment 
which absorbed half my income, and since 
that time his exactions have become so 
severe that he leaves me a bare pittance. 
Once a week he comes to claim his hush- 
money, and lately he has even waylaid me 
on my way home from the tavern, for a 
supplementary grant. You will be able to 
judge, after what you have seen this 
evening, that I shall have to decide, before 
long, whether I shall end my days in the 
workhouse or in prison.” 
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season for things of that sort—if, indeed, 
anything of the sort could have been 
expected at any season in the wind-swept 
and healthy district of St. Tryphine and its 
neighbourhood, As for Dr. Dupré, he said 
distinctly that it was ‘“ preposterous, 
unheard-of, out of all reason,” and was 
inclined to pooh-poch altogether the first 
cases which came forward to claim his 
attention ; and yet, preposterous, out of 
reason, or what not, here it was sure 
enough, beginning in some narrow alley 
in the neighbouring market-town; creeping 
thence to breathe upon the busy, chaffer- 
ing groups in the market itself; and carried 
from there to the outlying cottages, and 
even the little fishing hamlet, by those of 
their inhabitants who visited the town 
with truck-loads of salt or potatoes, or big 
baskets, skilfully balanced on their heads, 
of fresh sardines, eggs, and butter; and 
returned home laden with groceries and 
hardware, or wool and cotton stuffs, for 
the benefit of those belonging to them. 

“Fevers! Bah! We are safe enough 
from infection, ‘nous autres par ici,’” the 
people of St. Tryphine and Mailly used to 
say. ‘‘Our sea-breezes, see you, would 
blow them away before they were even 
born.” 

But if the sea-breezes were potent 
enough to prevent the birth of such evils 
within their area, they were powerless to 
cope against them when brought from 
without by human agencies, and fostered ; 
as, among a people so poor, primitive, and 
prolific, they were sure to be; by over- 
crowding, open drains, and insufficient 
food. 

As if, too, to add to these unwholesome 
elements, the weather, which had been hot 
and dry through the early part of July, 
changed suddenly to wet—a soft, soaking, 
windless rain, which fell day after day, 
blotting out all the bright colours on sea and 
land as with a pall of grey ; and rising from 
the ground again ina hot, dank mist, which 
seemed to hold all things malodorous in its 
steamy grasp, instead of suffering them to 
escape. 

The fever revelled in it. There were 
deaths here, there, everywhere—nearly as 
many, indeed, as cases among the neigh- 
bouring poor—till Leah almost grew to 
dread opening the window in her room, 
which looked seaward, lest she should 
hear the bells of St. Tryphine telling with 
solemn toll that some fresh soul had passed 
from its troubles here to the rest beyond 
the grave. 





At times, too, she looked out from it at 
mournful little pictures. Now, a rustic 
funeral, lumbering heavily along, its scanty 
train of mourners vaguely distinguishable 
through a slant of rain. Now, a little pro- 
cession, led by the village curé, in surplice 
and stole, and chanting aloud a litany from 
the thumbed prayer-book in his hand; 
before him a cross-bearer, carrying a big 
gilt cross, which glittered and twinkled in 
every stray sun-gleam; behind him a 
straggling line of men, women, and chil- 
dren, with bent heads and rosaries trick- 
ling through their brown, sunburnt fingers, 
trudging hopefully along the heavy, deep- 
rutted roads, to pray at the shrines of 
St. Gildas or St. Guenolé for a cessation of 
the scourge which was devastating their 
peaceful countryside. 

Devastating indeed! Mére Blin was 
dead, and a brother of P’tit Jean’s, and 
who could say how many more. The 
very wheat in the fields was lying prone 
against the wet earth, ripe and rotting, 
while the reapers had either fallen beneath 
Death’s reaping-hook or were too dis- 
heartened and “ démoralisés” to wield the 
sickle themselves. And the more super- 
stitious of the peasants were unanimous in 
declaring that the spectre-horse of King 
Gradlon, a favourite Breton wraith, could 
nightly be heard galloping—‘ trip, trep, 
trip, trep ”—across the moor, as when he 
fled from the doomed city of Is centuries 
before Gaul or Norseman set their feet on 
the rocky shores of Bretagne. 

At Les Chiataigniers, however, every- 
thing went on as usual with a quiet ignor- 
ing of the sorrow and sickness without, and 
a monotonous formality of routine which 
chafed Leah at times almost beyond bear- 
ing, and which was not even disturbed by 
the disappearance in one day of two of the 
under-servants—one, a Parisian, having 
returned abruptly to her native city for 
fear of the infection ; the other, a village 
girl, because her sister having caught it 
already, she wanted to nurse her. The de- 
fections made no difference in the household 
régime, and were not even known to the 
girls till they were filled up. Joanna had 
done the extra work meanwhile; and if 
Madame St, Laurent gave anyreason for the 
appearance of new faces about the house, 
it had nothing to do with the fever which, 
whether as typhus or typhoid, was a word 
prohibited to be spoken. Even the Count, 
autocrat as he generally seemed to be, was 
snubbed when he took upon himself to 
introduce the forbidden subject ; and when, 
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disregarding the sufficiently significant 
check, he proceeded somewhat _perti- 
naciously to descant on the delights of 
Dinan in the bathing-season as experienced 
just then by his step-mother and sisters ; 
and on how much these would be increased 
by the presence there of Madame St. 
Laurent and her charming daughter, 
madame quietly sent Vera out of the room 
on some errand and answered : 

“‘T am much obliged to you, Count, but 
neither M. St. Laurent nor I are at all 
afraid of the fever, which is entirely among 
the poorer classes, and not likely to affect 
us ; and as my daughter is too young and 
timid to go away from home without our 
protection, I do not wish her to be 
alarmed or excited by hearing of things 
which might make her nervous and un- 
happy here.” 

The Count bowed low, but with an 
unmistakeable darkening of face, which 
was not lost on Leah, who sat working 
close by. 

‘*‘ Madame is a devoted mother, and all 
who admire must obey her,” he said 
politely ; “but is it not possible that the 
maternal love, which sees the infant it has 
nourished in the adorable woman who has 
succeeded to it, may blind her—I will not 
say to Mdlle. Vera’s age—but to her 
powers and qualifications? Surely if she 
is able to support the excitement and 
enjoy the society of the charming and 
intellectual Mdlle. Josephs, she is not less 
fitted for that of ‘ces deux fillettes’, my 
young step-sisters, who are the friends and 
playmates of her infancy.” 

Madame St. Laurent coloured. Her 
little flash of anger was evaporating as 
usual in nervousness. 

“Oh, certainly not—of course not, M. le 
Comte! Vera has, of course, a great 
friendship for Eulalie and Alphonsine, and 
if it were not that you say that they 
would be afraid to come on a visit here 
just now——! But too much pleasure ata 
time is not good for any young people, 
and Vera is undoubtedly very young for 
her age, and has been sufficiently excited 
this summer by the pleasure of Miss 
Josephs’s visit; still, next year, if the 
Countess would like——” 

“Next year we shall certainly hope to 
see more of Mdlle. Vera,” said the Count 
with a half-laugh, which sounded almost 
threatening. “ But even now, since madame 
has been so good as to allow the privileges 
of old friends to my sisters, I trust she will 
not think that I also am presuming too 





much on the same claim if, in my deep 
anxiety for her charming young daughter's 
health, I still venture to entreat that if 
there be any risk to it——” 

‘Oh, but there is none—none at all. 
We were never any of us better or more 
cheerful,” cried madame, whose tone was 
as little cheerful as the Count’s had been 
entreating. “If it were not so, do you 
think Miss Josephs would remain with us, 
or that I should allow her to do so? You 
are forgetting Miss Josephs in your anxiety 
about—about us—but we do not forget 
her. And if there was the least fear for 
anyone—if she had any fear for herself, we 
should send her away at once. Shouldn't 
we, Miss Josephs, my dear ?” 

Leah was hardly allowed to answer for 
the protestations and apologies which the 
Count poured forth upon her. Madame 
had found a way to silence him on the 
subject of Dinan and Vera for the time 
being ; but Leah was greatly puzzled by 
the tone of the interview—the air of almost 
insolent authority in the Count’s manner, 
and the decided hostility and resistance 
showing through all madame’s attempts 
at deprecation and civility. It contradicted 
certain girlish, half-formed theories of hers, 
that the St. Laurents were intending to 
bestow their young daughter on this man, 
who, though more than twice her age, was 
their only intimate friend, and the only 
unmarried man admitted to the house : and 
these were still further negatived by a 
little incident, most trifling in itself, which 
occurred a few days later. 

The rainy weather and the state of the 
roads had offered a good excuse for keeping 
the girls at home of late, or confining their 
walks to a brief turn along the high road 
between Les Chataigniers and Mailly, 
where there were no cottages—nothing, 
indeed, but fir-trees and heath on either 
side, and nothing more dangerous in the 
way of carrying infection than a rough 
heath- pony or a flock of geese; while 
indoors they spent a good deal of their 
time in what was called the workroom—a 
more cheerful and less formal apartment 
than the drawing-room, where Madame 
St. Laurent not infrequently spent her 
afternoons superintending the making and 
mending operations of Joanna and a little 
dressmaker from Pont |’Abbé, who came 
over by the week to assist in them. 

The distance from any large town 
naturally compelled the family to have all 
their needlework done at home, but, at 
the same time, precluded the ladies from 
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having any very familiar acquaintance 
with the fashions of the day; and it 
was, therefore, not surprising that the 
extremely modern style of Leah’s gowns 
and bonnets caused her to be regarded 
as the “glass of fashion” by the rest 
of the party, and any opinions or sug- 
gestions of hers to be sought for and 
received with grateful eagerness. Perhaps 
the gratitude was increased by the fact 
that her clever fingers were always ready 
to give a practical exposition of what she 
meant; and even Madame St. Laurent, 
though constitutionally timid as to novelties 
and inclined to regard anything unwonted 
in the shape of puffings or flouncings as 
tending to impropriety, was fain to relax 
into an indulgent smile when, on first 
finding herself in a gown made after the 
pattern of one of Leah’s, Vera opened her 
eyes of almost childish wonder at the mirror 
which reflected her, and, turning suddenly 
to her mother, exclaimed inpulsively : 

“Oh, mamma, am I not pretty? Did 
you think I could look so pretty in any- 
thing” 

It happened very naturally, however, 
that other people came to the same conclu- 
sion, and on the evening following the little 
passage-of-arms between madame and the 
Count, the latter took advantage of Vera's 
ministrations with the coffee-cups to pay 
her, not only the customary toll on her 
finger-tips, but an elaborate complimeut on 
her truly charming appearance ; adding, as 
he turned to her father : 

“ N’est ce pas vrai, mon ami, que made- 
moiselle s’est grandie tout d’un moment ? 
La voila femme aujourd’hui; et ma foi, 
femme trés jolie, je vous assure !” 

St. Laurent glanced across the room at 
his daughter from under his heavy eye- 
brows. 

“Le crois tu!” he said shortly; but 
then, after a moment, as his gaze rested on 
the young girl, who, in her new bravery 
and still blushing from the compliment 
paid her, was looking unusually charming 
and womanly. ‘ Diable! mais—en effet 
tu as raison,” he added, with a grim, but 
not ill-pleased laugh. 

It was just then that Leah happened to 
glance at Madame St. Laurent. She, too, 
was looking at her daughter, or rather from 
the faces of the two men to hers, the ex- 
pression of her own furrowed by such a 
look of anxious, deprecating misery as 
startled her young visitor as much as it 
puzzled her. She did not speak, and 
nothing more was said on the subject; but 





on the morrow and the day following, Vera 
made her appearance, not in the pretty new 
frock which had excited so much admira- 
tion, but in the dowdy, old-fashioned one 
she had worn previously ; and when asked 
as to the reason why, answered : 

“ Oh, mamma came to me and said she 
did not quite like me in it as it was, and 
that I was not to put it on again till she 
had had something done to it. I was 
sorry, for I thought it perfect after all the 
trouble you had taken with it.” 

“ And you liked yourself in it too, Vera, 
didn’t you?” said Leah. ‘Did your 
mamma say what was the matter ? Perhaps 
I could——” 

“No, she did not tell me. She only 
took it away with her. Oh, I? I never 
liked myself so much, dear Leah,” said 
Vera, smiling. ‘I hope Joanna will soon 
let me have it back.” 

But Joanna did not. The dress remained 
in madame’s wardrobe, and Leah had too 
much pride and tact to make any further 
enquiry about it, more especially as she 
discovered at the same time that her advice 
and assistance were no longer required in 
the workroom, so far, at any rate, as Vera 
was concerned. She wondered about it a 
little—wondered whether madame had so 
much foolish pride as to feel mortified and 
angry at a Mdlle. St. Laurent being singled 
out forsudden admiration because attired in 
a dress modelled after that of a young lady 
who was (for the nonce, at any rate) only 
her companion and singing-mistress ; or 
whether, being a youngish-looking woman 
herself, she could have the more foolish 
vanity of wishing to keep her young 
daughter in the background, for her own 
benefit where the middle-aged admirer was 
concerned. Vera's perfect submissiveness 
prevented the question from being solved 
on either count. Where she never even 
attempted to demur or enquire, no one 
else could presume to do so, and her friend 
could only admire for the hundredth time 
the power, however acquired, by which 
this quiet, insignificant hostess of hers 
managed to maintain so complete a hold 
over her daughter’s will that the latter 
never seemed to have even contemplated 
the possibility of having one of her own, 
and this without ever descending to anger 
or argument on one side, and coaxing on the 
other ; or so much as presenting any solid 
or definite reason for her likes and dislikes 
to the person she expected to be swayed by 
them. 

Principle, motive, reason, had nothing 
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to do with Vera St. Laurent. She had 
been brought up to obey and to ask no 
questions. Possibly this was all her mother 
could teach her, but she had at least taught 
it thoroughly and with a jealous, persistent 
care, a constant checking of every inde- 
pendent thought and action within the 
narrowest limits of her own narrow train- 
ing, which had had (to outward appearance 
at any rate) its desired result. At over 
nineteen years of age Vera was simply an 
echo and a shadow, following as her mother 
moved, repeating as her mother spoke, yet a 
shadow with a vast capacity for feeling and 
even passion which certainly never came 
to her from either father or mother, and 
of which she was hardly conscious herself 
until the advent of Leah into her life 
afforded her a partial outlet for it. 

But (and this the acuter Jewish girl 
sometimes thought) if with that unsatisfied 
capacity the echo were ever to be brought 
into response with any other voice, any 
more powerful key-note—what then ? 

The answer was nearer than she thought, 
for just one week after the little dress 
episode just recorded, M. St. Laurent 
himself was stricken down by the fever. 

He had been ailing for a couple of days ; 
but illness only having the effect of 
making him more morose and obstinate 
than usual, he had refused to let his 
anxious wife send for the doctor; and when 
the sick man was obliged to give in on this 
point, it was evident, from Dr. Dupré’s 
face as he left the sick-room, that the 
worthy physician thought the summons 
far from premature. Madame, who had 
followed him downstairs, needed not even 
to ask a question, but stood looking at him 
with hands wrung together in silent misery, 
as many another poor woman had wrung 
hers during the last few weeks, and the 
doctor answered the look at once. 

**Yes, my dear madame, there is—I 
afflict myself to say it—no doubt in the 
matter. Our friend has managed in some 
way to catch the infection. We can only 
trust that it will not be a bad case; but 
what we have to do now is to deal with it as 
promptly as possible, and to avoid its 
spreading further.” 

The Comte de Mailly came over to Les 
Chataigniers the very next morning. Leah 
thought it spoke well for his fidelity to his 
friends that he did not allow any fear of 
the fever, so long frowned down and 
tabooed, to keep him from their side, but 
she was surprised to see the anxious distress 
on madame’s face deepen when his name 





was announced, and the expression became 
still more marked when the invalid sent 
down word that he wanted to see the 
Count at once, and alone. 

“T suppose it is about legal matters, 
The Count is one of his executors, and 
perhaps it is as well to arrange things in 
case—in case he-should be delirious later,” 
she said, pressing her thin, dry fingers 
tightly together, even her reserve broken 
down for once in the overmastering need 
for sympathy ; “‘but I do not see why I 
should not be there. I am his wife.” 

Leah ventured to take the restless 
fingers in her warm clasp, and press them 
kindly. 

“Dear madame,” she said in her 
pleasantest voice, ‘that is why monsieur 
keeps you away ; it is to save you the pain 
of hearing him discuss events which may 
never come to pass, though it may be 
necessary to discuss them for yours and 
Vera’s sake.” 

“ Ah, it is about Vera!” cried Madame 
with a half sob, but checked herself the 
next moment, and added more quietly : 
“But you are a good, kind girl. Thank 
you, my dear; and—and go to Vera. Of 
course, we shall have to lose you, at once, 
and she will like to have all she can of 
you. Indeed I don’t know how long I 
shall be let——” once again she broke 
off, her face working ; but the old habit of 
reticence prevailed, and she went on 
quickly : “but don’t tell Vera anything. 
There is no call for her to be frightened. 
We have not told her yet what is the 
matter with her father, you know. She 
thinks it is only a feverish attack, and 
perhaps it may pass over. The doctor 
may say he is better in the morning.” 

‘‘ But if he does not, and if he thinks 
there is fear of infection, ought not Vera 
to be sent away as much as 1?” Leah 
asked. ‘ Dear madame, I do so wish you 
would let her come home with me for a 
while. You know my mother suggested 
it when she first heard of there being cases 
of typhus in the neighbourhood, and 
wanted me to hurry my own return in con- 
sequence ; and though you would not hear 
of it then, surely now, when there is real 
danger for her in staying at home, and 
when you know how delighted we should 
all be to have her, and what care e 

“Oh, thank you, my dear—I am sure of 
that ; but it couldn’t possibly be. I couldn’t 
let her go. She is quite a home-bird, you 
know, and so shy she would feel lost away 
from us. Oh no, She will not go near 
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her papa’s side of the house, of course, 
but the doctor couldn’t wish me to send 
her away. Hush! Are not those his 
wheels? I must go. And pray, Miss 
Josephs, my dear, don’t suggest such an idea 
to Vera. She would not like it, indeed, 
fond as she is of you.” 

Leah was glad not to be required to say 
anything. Indeed, she would almost rather 
not have gone to Vera, so difficult was it 
for her, with her natural frankness, to prac- 
tise madame’s system of silence and hush- 
ing up everything, which seemed to be the 
chief article in that lady’s creed, and one 
to be carried out even at the price of 
depriving herself of her grown-up daughter’s 
sympathy and help in the hour when she 
had most need of both. On the present 
occasion, indeed, Miss Josephs found her 
friend in a rather more cheerful and 
talkative mood than usual ; feverish, bilious 
attacks being not very infrequent occur- 
rences with her father, and having their 
mitigating side in removing his surly and 
mirth-quenching presence from the family 
board for a brief period. It was, perhaps, 
natural that Vera should not have much real 
affection for a parent who never showed 
her the slightest outward sign of any, and 
should congratulate herself on the fact that 
he “never would have her near him when 
he was poorly”, in the hope that she and 
Leah would thereby get a long day to them- 
selves outof doors. But it was difficult for 
the latter, knowing the real state of the 
case, the dangerous nature of the father’s 
illness, and the preparations already being 
made for her own departure on the morrow, 
to respond to this innocent cheerfulness 
with any approach to her usual manner ; 
and she could have cried out with relief 
when the door opened at last, and the 
sudden appearance of Madame St. Laurent 
put a stop to the conversation, at the same 
moment that the roll of wheels along the 
drive showed that either the Count or 
doctor, if not both, had just departed. 

One glance at madame’s face was sufii- 
cient to tell that their visit had had a 
terribly agitating effect on her, while the 
odour of vinegar and chloride-of-lime which 
was wafted before her showed that she had 
not dared to come to them without prior 
precautions. 

“T have something to tell you—both of 
you,” she said, sitting down at a distance 
from them, with her eyes fixed on her own 
daughter, who simply regarded her with 
placid expectation. ‘Vera, my dear, Dr. 
Dupré says your papa’s illness is of an—an 





infectious character ”—even now she could 
not bring herself to say the real word— 
‘and therefore he thinks it better for 
young people, who always take things 
easily, not to be in the house. You could 
be no use, of course, for Joanna and I can 
do everything your papa wants, and, with 
us occupied upstairs, it would in any case 
be very dull for you when Miss Josephs 
is gone, so, as she has been kind enough 
to urge that you should accompany her 
home——” 

‘Oh, mamma!” cried Vera, half stretch- 
ing out her hand to her friend, but it fell 
at her side almost at the same moment, 
and whether the exclamation was one of 
pain or pleasure no one knew. 

Leah was looking at Madame St. Laurent, 
and that lady, after one quick glance at her 
daughter, and a half-repressed sigh, turned 
to the Jewish girl, and went on, not with- 
out evident embarrassment : 

“You are quite sure that your mamma 
does wish for her—that she will not be a 
—in any way a trouble, my dear? I could 
not possibly let her go if I were not certain 
of that, or if you had not pressed it so 
much; for —for, as it happens, the 
Comtesse de Mailly is at Dinan at present, 
and particularly wants me to let Vera go 
to her. The Count brought the message, 
and as he is joining her himself to-morrow, 
he has offered to take charge of Vera and 
her maid on the journey. Indeed, he was 
inconsiderate enough to speak to M. St. 
Laurent about it, and get him to consent ; 
but though it is, of course, most kind of 
the Countess, and I couldn’t have refused 
if—if there had been no prior engagement, 
still, as you had asked her first, and I knew 
my daughter would prefer being with 
you——.” She made a little pause here ; 
but Vera did not speak, only stood looking 
at her, with bewildered, almost stupid, eyes; 
and again she turned to Leah. “ But, 
perhaps—I had not thought of that; your 
mamma might be afraid of the fever 
now ?” 

“Oh no, madame; that she certainly 
wouldn’t,” said Leah quickly. ‘ How 
could Vera bring it any more than I? She 
has not been with her father at all since he 
began to be unwell; and there is nothing 
we should like better than to have her; 
unless she——” and here it was her turn 
to stop and look at Vera. 

She had expected that the latter would 
have interrupted her before now with 
entreaties not to be sent away in this time 
of anxiety and trouble, but to be permitted 
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to stay and help her mother through it 
Knowing that nothing could have torn her 
from her own parents at such a crisis, as 
also that it was only stern necessity which 
had compelled Madame St. Laurent to 
consent to the separation, Vera’s silence 
and immobility seemed to her equally 
puzzling and unnattiral ; until another ex- 
planation of it occurred to her, and she 
went on rather hesitatingly : 

“Unless she would rather go to the 
De Maillys. They would be nearer to 
you, and they are much older friends, so it 
might be more agreeable to her, especially 
if monsieur gets better ; for Dinan would 
be very gay just now, and of course, as 
you know,” colouring a little, but speaking 
quite frankly and pleasantly, “ we are very 
homely people in comparison. We live 
very quietly always; and the season will be 
quite over in London by the time we get 
there.” 

“ Mamma——” Vera began again, this 
time in a tone of trembling appeal. 

But Madame St. Laurent was already 
answering her friend: 

“My dear, that is just what I wish. 
The De Maillys are—— oh, of course 


they are very nice—most distinguished 


and condescending, and all that; but I 
would rather Vera didn’t go to them just 
yet. I would rather she were with homely, 
quiet people—people of her own stand—— 
I mean where she would not be troubled 
with much gaiety and that sort of thing, 
and—and made discontented with her own 
home and the ways here.” 

“ Mamma, I am not discontented,” said 
Vera, going a little nearer to her. “I 
will do just as you tell me. I don’t want 
to go away, if you would rather have me. 
I only want to do as you say. If I could 
be of use——” 

“But have I not told you you can- 
not be? There is no choice about it. 
Dr. Dupré says you must go. Barbe is 
packing your trunk now, and I—I ought 





to be with your papa. I have stayed 
here too long already,” the mother inter- 
rupted, her voice harsh enough from the 
very desperation of anxiety to make Vera 
shrink back. ‘‘ Miss Josephs, my dear, you 
will take care of her? Promise me!” And 
she left the room without another word. 

They hardly saw her again, and not for 
more than a few brief seconds—too short 
for conversation—at any time. 

Indeed, there was not leisure for much 
conversation of any sort. Vera, ignorant of 
the very nature of the illness from which 
her father was suffering, and rendered still 
more incapable of appreciating its gravity 
by the care with which she had been kept 
from hearing of its ravages among their 
poorer neighbours, was simply bewildered 
between the mixed pain and pleasure of 
the double tidings so suddenly conveyed 
to her. How she had dreaded Leah’s 
going, and longed to accompany her, 
her passive sense of the hopelessness 
of such longing had prevented any- 
one from guessing, while at the same 
time intensifying her feeling of dumb 
misery at the approaching separation. And 
now, when she was suddenly informed, 
without one word of warning or pre- 
paration, that her father was very ill 
of something infectious, and that she 
and Leah, instead of being parted, were 
to go away together at once—when Leah 
looked grave and anxious, and her mother 
ghastly and unlike herself—she felt like 
one stunned, and more glad to busy her- 
self in simply doing what she was told; 
folding dresses and petticoats, and helping 
with the packing generally; than in asking 
questions or talking. By-and-by Leah would 
tell her all about it, but just now there was 
too much for everyone to do, and too little 
time to do it in, for even Leah to have 
leisure for much speech. 

Before dawn on the morrow they were 
already on their road, but Vera scarcely 
realised it all even then ! 
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